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so wild and yet so solemn in the speeches of Ms ghosts, fairies, witches, and the like imaginary persons, that we cannot forbear thinking them natural, though we have no rule by which to judge of them, and must confess, if there are such beings in the world, it looks highly probable they should talk and act as he has represented them.
There is another sort of imaginary beings that we sometimes meet with among the poetSj when the author represents any passion, appetite, virtue, or vice, under a visible shape, and makes it a person or an actor in his poem.     Of this nature  are the descriptions of Hunger and Envy in Ovid, of Fame in Virgil, and of Sin and Death in Milton.   We find a whole  creation  of the  like  sbadowy  persons  in Spenser, who had an admirable talent in representations of this kind.   I have discoursed of these emblematical persons in former papers 1, and shall therefore only mention them in this place.    Thus we see how many ways poetry addresses itself to the imagination, as it has not only the whole circle of nature for its province, but makes new worlds of its own, shows us persons who are not to be found in being, and represents even the faculties of the soul, with her several virtues and vices, in a sensible shape and character.
I shall, in my two following papers, consider in general how other kinds of writing are qualified to please the imagination, with which I intend to conclude this essay.                                                 Q.
i See No. 273.